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Theological  Seminary 

Free  admission  is  offered  to  all  persons  who  can  take 
any  of  the  subjects  offered;  but  credit  will  not  be  given 
for  the  same  subject  in  both  college  and  seminary. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  must 
be  college  graduates.  Candidates  for  graduation  without 
a  degree  must  have  at  least  a  high  school  education. 

Ninety-two  semester  hours  are  required  for  gradu- 
ation, of  which  thirty- two  are  elective. 

Prescribed  Work  for  Candidates  for  a  Degree 

Biblical  Introduction,    2 

English  Old  Testament,     4 

Old  Testament  Hebrew,     8 

Hebrew  Exegesis,    4 

New  Testament  Exegesis,    6 

Ethics  of  the  New  Testament,    4 

Theological  Introduction,    2 

Systematic  Theology,     4 

History  of  the  Church,    6 

Church  and  Pastor,    4 

Preparation  of  Sermons  and  Public  Speaking,    8 

Principles  of  Religious  Education,    4 

Philosophy  of  Religion,    4 

The  thirty-two  elective  hours  may  be  taken,  with  the 
approval  of  the  faculty,  in  advanced  work  in  the  subjects 
named  above,  or  in  the  Department  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. 

Candidates  for  graduation  without  a  degree  may 
substitute  subjects  in  English  for  Hebrew  and  Greek. 


Correspondence  Work 

The  subjects  in  the  seminary  course  relate  to  the 
Bible,  Ethics,  Theology,  History,  the  Church,  and  to 
Religion  studied  in  the  light  of  history,  science,  and 
reason.  The  seminary  offers  to  pastors,  Sabbath -school 
teachers,  and  other  Christian  workers,  correspondence 
work  in  these  subjects,  and  in  those  announced  in  the 
Department  of  Religious  Education. 

Correspondence  students  can  cover  exactly  the  same 
ground  as  that  covered  by  resident  students,  with  the 
exception  of  class  discussions  and  associated  school  life, 
for  which  there  is  no  adequate  substitute. 

The  work  consists  of  prescribed  reading  and  writing. 
Credits  cannot  be  given,  as  a  rule,  to  count  toward 
graduation;  but  for  fifteen  or  more  semester  hours  of 
correspondence  work,  certificates  will  be  given  in  which 
forty-five  ordinary  hours  of  assigned  study  will  be  recog- 
nized as  one  semester  hour. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  necessary  books  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Circulating  Library  of  the  Seminary. 

Summary  Statement  for  the  year   1913-14 

Teachers 
Dean  Arthur  E.  Main 
Professor  William  C.  Whitford 
Professor  Walter  L.  Greene. 

Twelve  Students,  Regular  and  Special. 

Fifty-four  Semester  Hours  of  work  in  the  several 
subjects  taught 

Three  of  our  students  took  sociology,  logic,  and 
psychology,  in  the  college. 

Professor  Greene  gave  a  short  course  in  missions  to 
a  class  of  ten  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men. 


Lectures 
Under  the  Abram  Herbert  Lewis  Lectureship 
One,  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  D.  D.,  of  Kansas 
Four,  by  Professor  Walter  Rauschenbush,  D.  D.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  E.  Davidson,  evangelist,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Rev.  Herman  D.  Clarke  of  Minnesota;  and 
Professor  Myrta  A.  Little  of  the  College  Faculty,  have 
also  addressed  the  seminary. 

Financial 
Permanent  Endowment $  47,295.64 

RECEIPTS 

Interest  on  endowment 2,362.69 

Individuals,  churches,  and  the  Memorial  Board      1,351.55 
Balance  from  1912 42.74 

$  3,756.98 

EXPENDITURES 

For  salaries 3,240.00 

For  lectures,  fuel,  lights,  travelling,  repairs,  etc.       491. 82 
Balance  on  hand 25.16 

$  3,756.98 

Needs 
The  Church  and  society  need  leaders,  teachers,  and 
preachers;  new  opportunities  invite  strong  young  men  to 
enter  the  Christian  ministry;  and  our  Seminary  needs 
more  students,  an  increased  endowment,  and  larger 
contributions  from  the  churches  and  individuals,  that  it 
may  better  meet  growing  demands  in  the  way  of  helping 
young  men  and  women  prepare  for  efficient  service  in 
many  forms  of  Christian  work. 


Religious  Education 

ALFRED  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

at 
ALFRED  UNIVERSITY 

Alfred,  N.  Y. 


Department  of  Religious  Education 
Announcement,  1914-15 


Religious  Education 

More  Education  in  our  Religion,  more  Religion  in  our  Education 

Our  purpose,  in  the  organization  of  this  department, 
is  two-fold:  (1)  to  promote  the  student's  own  intellectual 
and  spiritual  growth;  (2)  to  help  young  men  and  women 
prepare  for  the  opportunity  and  need  of  religious  and 
social-service  leadership,  in  church  and  community.  In 
principle  and  practice  the  movement  is  non-sectarian. 

If  religion  is  what  many  millions  believe  it  to  be;  if 
character  and  conduct  are  supreme  things  as  reason  and 
conscience  teach;  if  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  of  all  books 
on  morals  and  religion,  as  millions  think  it  is;  if  truest 
greatness  and  goodness  come  by  the  way  of  service;  if 
trained  and  informed  minds  see  deepest  and  farthest, — 
then  religious  education  is  well  worth  while. 

Schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  are  giving  in- 
creasingly extensive  and  thorough  attention  to  the  study 
of  subjects  relating  to  personality,  the  Bible,  religion,  and 
the  ethics  of  individual  and  associated  life.  The  National 
Education  Association,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Minneapolis,  gave  two  half -days  to  conferences  on  re- 
ligious education.  Alfred  University  is  well  equipped  for 
doing  its  share  of  this  important  work;  and  the  seminary, 
with  the  co-operation  of  other  members  of  the  university 
faculty,  offers  the  following  courses  to  all  persons  who 
are  prepared  to  take  them.  Credit  will  be  given  for  all 
approved  work,  satisfactorily  done;  and  to  those  complet- 
ing thirty-two  or  more  semester  hours  certificates  will 
be  given. 


Each  group  is,  in  a  measure,  complete  in  itself;  and 
taken  together,  they  will  be  found  to  relate  to  Personality, 
the  Bible,  Religion,  Ethics,  individual  and  social,  and 
Service. 

The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  semester  hours 
offered  in  the  given  subject. 

GROUP  I. 

Physiology,     2 
Psychology,     2 
Child  Study,     2 
Country  Life,     2 
The  Bible  School,    2 
Music,     2 

Old  Testament  History,     2 
Life  of  Christ,     2 
Apostolic  Period,     2 
Ethics  of  Jesus,     2 

GROUP  II. 

Educational  Psychology,    2 

Psychology  of  Religion,    2 

Sociology,    2 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Religious  Education,    2 

Social  Hygiene,    2 

General  Ethics,    2 

Biblical  Introduction:    Old  Testament,    2 

Biblical  Introduction:    New  Testament,    2 

Religion  of  Jesus,  (Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke),    2 

Social  Teachings  of  Jesus,    2 

GROUP   III. 

Sociology,    2 

The  Bible  as  Literature,    2 

Religion  of  the  Old  Testament,    2 

Religion  of  Jesus,    (John),    2 

Religion  of  St.  Paul,    2 

Ethics  of  St.  Paul,    2 

History  of  the  Church,    2 

Christian  Missions,    2 

Theology,    2 

Public  Speaking,    2 


GROUP  IV. 
Hebrew  Old  Testament,    8 
Greek  New  Testament,    4 
Social  Teachings  of  Jesus,    2 
Theology,    2 
Philosophy  of  Religion,    4 

Teachers  in  this  Department 

President  Boothe  C.  Davis 
Dean  Arthur  E.  Main 
Professor  William  C.  Whitford 
Professor  Walter  L.  Greene 
Professor  Paul  E.  Titsworth 
Professor  J.  Nelson  Norwood 
Professor  James  D.  Bennehoff 
Professor  Bessie  Lee  Gambrill 
Professor  Ray  W.  Wingate 
Professor  Ford  S.  Clarke 
Professor  Katherine  H.  Porter 

Occasional  Lectures  by  other  members  of  the  uni- 
versity faculty  may  be  expected. 

Resident  and  correspondence  students  may  elect 
work,  in  kind  and  amount,  in  the  Bible,  Church  History, 
Child  Study,  and  Principles  and  Methods  of  Religious 
Education,  that,  after  satisfactory  examinations,  will 
entitle  them  to  diplomas  from  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association. 

For  further  information  consult  Dean  Main  or  any  of 
the  other  teachers. 
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REV.  LEWIS  ALEXANDER  PLATTS,  D.  D. 
1840—1915 


Rev.  Lewis  Alexander  Platts,  D.  D.,  son  of  David  Rittenhouse 
and  Angeline  (Davis)  Platts,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Chapman's 
Creek,  near  Northampton,  Ohio,  Feb.  21,  1840,  and  died  at  Chicago,. 
Sept.  8,  1915. 

Through  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  Elder  William 
Davis  who  came  from  Wales  to  America  in  1682,  and  was  the  an- 
cestor of  more  than  twenty-five  Seventh-day  Baptist  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

His  early  life  was  spent  amid  the  privations  of  pioneer  life  in 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  his  father 
moved  with  the  family  to  a  farm  near  Milton,  Wis.,  in  order  that 
the  children  might  have  the  educational  advantages  afforded  by 
Milton  Academy.  His  course  of  study  in  Milton  Academy  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  earning  money  either  by 
labor  upon  the  farm  or  in  teaching  school,  and  was  not  completed 
until  1864.  In  the  fall  of  this  same  year  he  went  to  Alfred  University 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1866.  In  1868  he 
entered  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  and  was 
graduated  in  May  1871. 

During  the  last  half  year  of  his  course  at  Alfred  University  and 
for  two  years  afterwards  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Nile, 
N.  Y.,  being  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  on  July  25,  1866.  Dur- 
ing his  course  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  for  some  years 
afterwards  he  was  pastor  of  the  Piscataway  Church  at  New  Market,. 
N.  J. 

Although  Dr.  Platts  was  a  pastor  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  from  his  ordination  until  his  death, — at  Nile,  N.  Y.,  Newmarket, 
N.  J.,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Milton,  Wis.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  other  places, 
— he  was  also  conspicuously  useful  to  The  Seventh-day  Baptist 
Denomination  in  many  other  ways.  He  was,  for  example,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  Secretary  of  the  Memorial  Board,  Secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  President  and  Secretary  of  the  General  Conference, 
President  of  the  Education  Society,  Editor  of  the  Sabbath  School 
Department  of  the  Sabbath  Recorder,  Business  Manager  and  Editor 
of  the  Sabbath  Recorder. 

In  1892,  Dr.  Platts  was  called  to  the  Theological  Department  of 
Alfred  University  as  Professor  of  Church  History,  and  Homiletics, 
and  Pastoral  Theology.  He  served  in  this  position  with  faithful- 
ness and  ability  until  1896,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Milton  Church. 

In  regularity  of  attendance  upon  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
General  Conference  it  is.  probable  that  no  one  ever  has  equalled  or 
will  equal  Dr.  Platts'  record.  He  was  present  every  year  for  forty- 
seven  years  in  succession,  although  upon  one  occasion  a  journey 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  was  necessary  in  order  to  meet  this 
appointment. 


SEMINARY  CALENDAR 


Second  Semester    I9I5--I9I6 


Semester  begins 
Spring  Recess  begins 

Spring  Recess 
Instruction  resumed 
Examinations  begin 
Examinations  end 
Commencement 

Summer  Vacation 


1916 

Thursday  morning 

Jan.     27 

Friday  evening 

April     7 

Monday 

April   24 

Monday 

May    29 

Wednesday 

May    31 

Sunday 

June    4 

Fir&  Semester     1916-1917 


Semester  begins 
Election  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Pounders1  Day 

Holiday  Recess  begins 
Holiday  Recess 

Instruction  resumed 
Semester  ends 


Wednesday 

Sept. 

20 

Tuesday 

Nov. 

7 

Thursday 

Nov. 

30 

Tuesday 

Dec. 

5 

Thursday  evening 

Dec. 

21 
1917 

Monday 

Jan. 

8 

Friday 

Jan. 

26 

Second  Semester     1916-1917 


Semester  begins 
Spring  Recess  begins 

Spring  Recess 
Instruction  resumed 
Examinations  begin 
Examinations  end 
Commencement 

Summer  Vacation 


Monday  morning 

Jan.     29 

Friday  evening 

March  23 

Monday  morning 

April    n 

Monday 

May      28 

Thursday 

May      31 

Sunday 

June    3 

SEVENTH-DAY    BAPTIST    EDUCATION    SOCIETY 


Members  of  the  Executive  Board 

REV.  WILLIAM  C.  WHITFORD,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  President 

REV.  ARTHUR  E.  MAIN,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Corresponding  Secretary 

FRANK  L.  GREENE,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Recording  Secretary 

PROF.  PAUL  E.  TITSWORTH,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Treasurer 

VICE     PRESIDENTS 


*Lewis  A.  Platts 
Leander   E.   Livermore 
Theodore  L.  Gardiner 
William  L.  Burdick 
Edgar  D.  VanHorn 
Ira  S.  Goff 
Walter  L.  Greene 
Albert  Whitford 
William  C.  Daland 
Boothe  C.  Davis 
Charles  B.  Clark 


S.  Whitford  Maxson 
Henry  M.  Maxsoh 
Cortez  R.  Clawson 
George  M.  Ellis 
Fred  S.  Place 
Frank  E.   Stillman 
Louis  C.  Livermore 
Jesse  F.  Randolph 
John  H.  Austin 
*W.   H.   Ernst 
Earl  P.  Saunders 
Ford   S.   Clarke 


DIRECTORS 


Alpheus  B.  Kenyon 
J.  Nelson  Norwood 
Linton  B.  Crandall 
Curtis  F.  Randolph 
Vernon  A.  Baggs 


Waldo  A.  Titsworth 
Mrs.  William  C.  Whitford 
Mrs.  Amanda  M.  Burdick 
Mrs.  Belle  G.  Titsworth 
Mrs.  Boothe  C.  Davis 


'Deceased. 


FACULTY 


Eev.  Arthur  Elwin  Main,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Dean 

Plainfield  Professor  of  Doctrinal  Theology,  and 
Nathan  V.  Hull  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 


Rev.  Willtam  Calvin  Whitford,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Literature 


The  following  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Alfred  College  open 
courses  to  the  students  of  the  Seminary  without  cost  to  the  students 
or  to  the  Seminary  (except  in  the  case  of  music) : 


Boothe  Colwell  Davis,  LL,  D,,  President 
Professor  of  Ethics 

Paul  Emerson  Tits  worth,  Ph.  D. 
Professsr  of  Modern  Languages 

John  Nelson  Norwood,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Bessie  Lee  Gambrill,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

Ray  Winthrop  Wingate 

Professor  of  Vocal  Music 


Ford  Stillman  Clarke,  Ph.  B. 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

Glentworth  M.  Willson,  Ph.  B. 

Instructor  in  Philosophy  and  Education 

Lucia  Weed 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking 

Non-resident  Lecturers 

Rev.  Charles  Beed  Clark,  Ped.  D. 
President  of  Salem  College 
Salem,   West  Virginia 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Gardiner,  D.  D. 
Editor  of  the  Sabbath  Recorder 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Walter  L.  Greene,  B.  D. 

Pastor  of  the  Independence  Church 
Andover,  New  York 

Prof.  Alfred  E.  Whitford,  M.  A. 

President  oj  the  Sabbath  School  Board 
Milton,  Wisconsin 


HISTORICAL   SKETCH 

As  the  result  of  many  years  of  longing  for  a  means  of 
thorough  training  for  candidates  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try, the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Education  Society  was  or- 
ganized at  Leonardsville,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1855,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  "as  soon  as  practicable,"  "a  Literary 
Institution  and  Theological  Seminary."  Alfred  Academy 
in  its  early  years  did  much  in  the  direction  of  preparing 
.young  men  for  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  when 
it  grew  into  a  college  it  was  chartered  as  a  University  in 
order  that  it  might  include  a  theological  seminary.  The 
Theological  Department  of  Alfred  University  was  inform- 
ally organized  in  1861,  four  years  after  the  University 
charter  was  obtained,  and  instruction  was  begun  by  Presi- 
dent Jonathan  Allen,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Until  1870  the  work  in 
theology  was  usually  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
collegiate  work  of  Alfred  University. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  in  1871,  the  Theo 
logical  Department  was  organized  with  a  separate  faculty. 
From  1871  until  his  death  in  1893,  the  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Williams,  D.  D.,  had  the  leading  part  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  theology,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  aid  of 
young  men  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  Revs. 
N.  V.  Hull,  D.  D.,  and  D.  E.  Maxson,  D.  D.,  and  others 
contributed  much  to  this  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Education  Society  at  Norton- 
ville,  Kansas,  in  1892,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  in- 
crease the  endowment  of  the  Theological  Department  an.d 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  resident  professors.  The 
recent  advance  in  this  department  of  work  is  due  in  great 


measure  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  theological  education 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Education  Society  in  Adams  Center 
in  1900.  This  interest  was  especially  manifest  during  the 
session  of  the  General  Conference  at  Alfred  in  1901.  More 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  were  added  to  the  Endowment 
Funds,  thus  supplementing  the  generous  contributions  made 
during  the  year  for  the  temporary  needs. 

In  the  fall  of  1901  the  Theological  Department  was  re- 
organized as  Alfred  Theological  Seminary  with  a  separate 
faculty;  and  a  building  was  set  apart  by  the  Trustees  of 
Alfred  University  for  the  use  of  the  Seminary. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Alfred  Theological  Seminary  is  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  Alfred  University  and  the  general  privileges  of  the 
University  are  shared  by  all  the  students  of  the  institution 
in  common.  The  University  library,  reading  rooms, 
museums,  and  the  gymnasium  are  open  to  the  students  of 
the  Seminary  on  equal  terms  with  all  University  students. 

It  is  desirable  that  students  should  give  their  entire 
time  to  their  Seminary  studies  to  secure  the  best  results.  If, 
Jiowever,  for  financial  reasons,  the  student  feels  he  must 
partially  earn  his  way,  opportunities  for  work  with  financial 
remuneration  are  open  to  young  men  of  merit  and  energy, 
so  that  no  one  need,  on  account  of  expense,  hesitate  to 
enter  the  Seminary.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  theo- 
logical student  shall  learn  to  apply  the  studies  he  is  pur- 
suing. To  this  end  students  are  encouraged  to  engage  in 
some  form  of  religious  or  social  service.  It  is  desirable  that 
no  regular  preaching  be  done  until  the  second  year  of  the 
seminary  course. 

The  work  of  instruction  will  be  carried  on  as  follows : 


1.  By  Dean  Main  as  head  of  the  departments  of  sys- 
tematic theology;  church  history;  homiletics,  public  speak- 
ing, and  pastoral  theology ;  and  correspondence  work. 

And  by  Professor  Whitford,  professor  of  Biblical  langu- 
ages and  literature  in  both  the  college  and  seminary;  and 
head  of  the  department  of  religious  education. 

2.  By  the  admission  of  theological  students  to  classes  in 
college  in  subjects  for  which  the  seminary  gives  credit;  such 
as  ethics,  history,  psychology,  philosophy,  child  study,  prin- 
ciples of  education,  sociology,  the  Bible  as  literature,  Eng- 
lish, public  speaking,  and  music. 

THE    ABRAM    HERBERT    LEWIS    LECTURESHIP 

3.  Group  A.  A  course  of  six  scholarly  lectures,  at 
least  once  a  year,  upon  some  living  theme,  prepared  with 
reference  to  their  probable  publication,  later,  in  book  form ; 
the  lectures  to  be  supplemented  by  prescribed  reading,  and  a 
few  round-table  conferences  under  the  leadership  of  the 
lecturer.  By  attendance  upon  these  lectures  and  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  courses  in  Group  B  the  student  may  earn  one 
credit. 

4.  Group  B.  Courses  of  familiar  talks  of  varying 
length.  Ministers  and  laymen  will  be  invited  to  come  and 
bring  to  students  practical  messages  growing  directly  out 
of  their  own  experience  and  observation. 

ADMISSION 

The  Seminary,  although  primarily  established  for  the 
training  of  men  for  the  Seventh -day  Baptist  ministry,  is  open 
on  equal  terms  to  men  and  women  of  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations.    It  welcomes,  also,  those  not  having  the  ministry  in 
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view  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  better  Christian  service. 
There  are  fields  for  noble  service  outside  the  educated  min- 
istry ;  and  the  Seminary  offers,  it  is  believed,  an  opportunity 
to  become  increasingly  useful  in  the  Bible  school,  the  prayer 
meeting,  in  lay  evangelism,  and  in  many  other  forms  of  ser- 
vice required  of  the  Christian  and  the  citizen. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  membership  in  some 
evangelical  church,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of 
Christian  character,  and,  if  the  candidate  is  intending  to 
preach,  a  certificate  of  approval  from  the  church,  or  some 
authorized  council.  Students  entering  the  Seminary,  ex- 
pecting to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  are  required  to  present  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from 
some  college  or  university  of  approved  standing.  Such 
students  must  be  able  to  read  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  on  the  part  of 
those  entering  the  first  year  class  and  expecting  to  pursue 
that  study,  while  not  required,  is  desirable.  Students  in 
college  are  advised  to  have  these  facts  in  mind  when  making 
their  choice  of  college  electives.  Students  who  have  a  high 
school  or  college  preparatory  education  may  enter  for  the 
English  course  leading  to  graduation  without  degree. 

Students  for  the  ministry  and  special  students,  lacking 
the  necessary  preparation  to  pursue  the  regular  courses  for 
graduation,  but  wishing  to  become  better  prepared  for 
Christian  work  will  be  welcomed  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered,  provided  they  show  evidence  that  they  are  qualified 
to  take  the  desired  studies.  To  these  students  certificates 
of  the  work  completed  wTill  be  given. 

Students  from  other  theological  schools  whose  course  of 
study,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  is  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  of  this  institution  will  be  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  upon  presenting  regular  certificates  of 
standing  and  recommendation. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

1.     The  Degree  Course 

The  Seminary  offers  a  course  of  study,  covering  three 
years  with  an  average  of  fifteen  hours  of  class  room  work 
per  week.  Students  engaged  in  regular  preaching  and 
pastoral  service  and  unable  to  devote  whole  time  to  their 
Seminary  studies  will  not  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than 
twelve  hours  per  week ;  thus  prolonging  the  course  of  study 
to  four  years.  Ninety-two  semester  hours  will  be  required 
for  graduation  with  or  without  degree;  sixty-one  of  which 
are  prescribed. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  conferred  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  upon  those  who,  having  fulfilled 
the  entrance  conditions,  have  completed  the  required  number 
of  hours  of  prescribed  and  elective  studies.  A  candidate  for 
the  degree  must  have  spent  one  full  seminary  year  in  resi- 
dent study. 

A  senior  may  elect  to  present  a  thesis,  and  upon 
approval  of  the  Faculty  will  be  allowed  from  three  to  five 
hours  credit  for  the  same.  The  subject  of  the  thesis,  selected 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  the  department  in 
which  the  thesis  work  is  chosen,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Dean  before  October  first,  and  the  completed  manuscript 
presented  for  approval  before  April  first. 

2.     The  English  Course 

Students  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  Hebrew  or  Greek 
may  make  substitutions  under  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
for  the  required  work  in  these  languages,  and  upon  comple- 
tion of  ninety-two  semester  hours  will  be  given  certificates 
of  graduation.     No  degree  is  granted  for  this  course. 

For  further  information  address  the  Dean. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Theology 

Dean    Main 

1.  Introduction  to  Theology. — A  study  of  the  idea, 
sources,  aim,  methods,  and  contents  of  Theology.  This  is 
essential  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  and  value  of  its 
mutually  related  branches.  The  student  surveys  this  broad 
field  of  inquiry  and  knowledge  that  he  may  the  better  under- 
stand with  what  spirit,  purpose,  and  point  of  view  he  should 
enter  upon  his  work.     Two  hours.     Required. 

Biblical  Theology. — The  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  Teach- 
ings of  the  Bible.  A  study  of  the  books,  persons,  and  events 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  their  historical  connection, 
in  order  to  learn  their  religious  and  moral  teachings  concern- 
ing God,  and  the  world  and  man,  in  their  nature  and  rela- 
tions, as  these  are  unfolded  in  the  progressive  revelation, 
doctrine,  history,  and  life  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures : 

2.  Old  Testament  Theology.  Four  hours.  Two 
required. 

3.  New  Testament  Theology.  Six  hours.  Four  re- 
quired. 

4.  Systematic  Theology. — A  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal study  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  the  Christian  Life. 
The  great  and  good  God  has  manifested  himself  to  men  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  personal  and  perfect,  the  Cre- 
ator, Sustainer,  and  Ruler  of  all  things.  He  is  self-revealed 
in  the  physical  world,  in  reason,  history,  and  experience. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  his  revelation  of  himself  in  the 
redemption  of  man  through  Jesus  Christ  unto  righteousness 
of  life,  and  to  his  self -manifestation  in  the  advancing  king- 
dom of  God.     Six  hours.     Four  required. 

5.  Apologetic,  Defensive,  or  Fundamental  Theology. 
An  inquiry  into  the  direct  and  fundamental  proofs  of  the 
Christian  religion,  from  a  philosophical,  historical,  and  com- 
parative point  of  view.     A  study  of  existing  intellectual,  so- 
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eial,  moral,  and  religious  conditions  that  tend  to  make  Chris- 
tian faith  difficult ;  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  development  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling;  of  the  rational  grounds  of 
our  belief  in  God  and  our  knowledge  of  Him;  of  the  his- 
torical foundations  of  Christianity  and  its  place  and  value 
in  the  experiences  of  men,  individually  and  collectively; 
and  a  comparative  study  of  some  of  the  great  ethnic  religions, 
in  the  belief  that  this  will  not  only  increase  our  appreciation 
of  them,  but  also  strengthen  the  claim  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  universality  and  finality,  because  of  its  manifest 
spiritual  and  ethical  supremacy  over  all  others.  But  Jesus 
Christ  himself  will  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  Apologetic, 
Defense,  or  Foundation  of  Christian  Theism.  The  ethical 
principles  of  the  historic  Jesus  are  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  men  of  every  class,  condition,  and  vocation ;  and  whether 
contemplative,  active,  or  heroic  in  spirit  and  purpose.  The 
Christ  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  of  Paul  and  John;  the 
Christ  of  human  experience  and  history,  is  the  highest  evi- 
dence that  there  is  an  eternal  and  ever-present  God.  He  is 
the  complete  revelation  of  what  God  is  in  ideal  excellence, 
and  as  the  loving  and  perfect  Father  and  Saviour  of  men. 
To  such  claims  the  normal  judgment  responds.  Six  hours. 
Four  required. 


BIBLICAL  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Whitford 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  languages  in  which 
the  several  books  of  the  Bible  were  written  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  accurate  exegesis,  and  is  therefore  indispensable 
to  one  who  would  make  an  independent  study  of  the  oracles 
of  God.  True  Biblical  exegesis  is  the  ground  work  for  all 
theology,  systematic  or  practical.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  de- 
partment to  discern  between  true  and  false  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  and  also  to  equip  students  to  interpret  the 
Scripture  for  themselves. 
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Biblical    Introduction 

6.  This  course  embraces  a  general  survey  of  the  methods 
of  Biblical  study,  including  textual  and  literary  criticism. 
The  origin  and  the  purpose  of  the  various  books  are  con- 
sidered together  with  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  that 
arise  in  their  interpretation.  Two  hours.  Two  semesters. 
Two  hours  are  required. 

Old  Testament  Exegesis 

7.  Elementary  Work. — Since  students  do  not  ordi- 
narily come  to  the  Seminary  prepared  in  Hebrew  as  they 
are  in  Greek,  one  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  elements 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  grammar  of  the  language  is 
studied  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  Genesis  by  the  inductive  method.  A  part  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  is  read  at  sight.    Four  hours.    Two  semesters. 

8.  Kings. — Passages  from  the  Book  of  Kings  are  read 
with  attention  to  matters  of  chronology  and  the  purpose  of 
the  author  in  selection  of  material.  The  principles  of  He- 
brew syntax  are  discussed.     Two  hours. 

9.  Samuel. — Passages  from  the  Book  of  Samuel  are 
read  with  attention  to  matters  of  textual  and  literary  criti- 
cism as  well  as  of  grammar  and  syntax.     Two  hours. 

10.  Poetry. — Several  psalms  and  other  short  poems 
are  read  with  attention  to  meter,  parallelism,  and  other 
literary  features.     Two  hours. 

11.  Job. — Selected  chapters  from  the  Book  of  Job  are 
studied  with  special  attention  to  the  great  problem  of  the 
book.     Two  hours. 

12.  Prophecy. — Selected  passages  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
are  read,  for  the  most  part  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  The 
aim  and  scope  of  Hebrew  prophecy  is  considered.  Two 
hours. 

13.  Later  Writings. — The  Song  of  Songs  and  Book  of 
Ruth  are  read  in  connection  with  a  careful  study  of  their 
literary  character.     One  hour. 
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14.  Biblical  Aramaic. — Selected  passages  from  the 
Book  of  Daniel  are  read  together  with  a  study  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  grammar.     One  hour. 

Of  the  foregoing  Courses  7  is  required,  and  four  hours 
besides,  including  either  Course  8  or  Course  9. 

Old  Testament  Courses  in  English 

15.  The  Priestly  Element. — The  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  refer  to  worship  are  carefully  examined,  and 
the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  different  periods 
classified.  The  laws  and  usages  concerning  priests,  places 
of  worship,  sacrifices,  feasts,  the  Sabbath,  etc.,  in  different 
times  are  studied  comparatively.  The  Books  of  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah  and  Chronicles  with  large  passages  from  the  Penta- 
teuch present  the  chief  material.  Two  hours.  Two  semes- 
ters. 

16.  The  Prophetic  Element. — The  general  scope  of 
the  Prophetic  element  in  the  Old  Testament  is  considered. 
This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  history  of  prophecy  down 
to  the  times  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  This  includes  a  general 
examination  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  presented  in  large 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and  Judges,  and  the 
Historical  Books  that  were  written  from  a  prophetic  point  of 
view,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  The  Books  of  Amos  and 
Hosea  have  also  special  attention.  Two  hours.  Two  semes- 
ters. 

17.  Poetry  of  the  Psalms.  The  aim  of  this  course 
will  be  to  study  the  Psalms  structurally,  to  gain  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  temperament  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  of  the 
world  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  gain  a  deeper  insight  gen- 
erally into  the  significance  of  the  Psalms  both  devotionally 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  being  magnificent  im- 
aginative literature.     Two  hours.     Professor  Titsworth. 

18.  Messianic  Prophecy.  The  Messianic  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  carefully  examined.  The  various 
lines  of  the  development  of  the  Messianic  ideal  are  traced 
with  the  aid  of  a  text-book.     Two  hours. 
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19.  The  Origin  and  Religious  Teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament  Books. — An  effort  is  made  to  get  at  the  true 
meaning  of  the  various  books  by  considering  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  situations  that  called  them  into  being.  The 
unfolding  of  religious  ideals  is  traced.     Two  hours. 

20.  Wisdom  Literature. — The  Wisdom  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  studied  with  special  attention  to  literary 
features,  and  to  determine  the  ethical  content  of  the  words 
of  the  Wise  Men.     Two  hours. 

Of  the  above  either  Course  15  or  Course  16  is  required. 

New  Testament  Exegesis 

21.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. — Passages  from  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  are  read  in  connection  with  a  study  of 
Gospel  harmony  and  a  reference  to  the  Synoptic  problem. 
Three  hours. 

22.  John. — The  Gospel  according  to  John  is  read.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  structure  of  the  book  and  its  relation 
to  the  other  Gospels.     Two  hours. 

23.  Acts. — The  book  of  Acts  is  read  with  attention  to 
its  teaching  in  regard  to  the  founding  of  the  Church  and  the 
circumstances  that  called  forth  the  Epistles.     Two  hours. 

24.  Epistles. — The  longer  Epistles  are  read  entire. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  circumstances  of  the  writers  and 
people  addressed,  and  to  the  conditions  that  called  for  the 
letters.  Galatians  and  other  short  Epistles,  three  hours.  Ro- 
mans, three  hours ;  Corinthians,  three  hours ;  Hebrews, 
Two  hours. 

Of  the  above  courses,  in  New  Testament  Exegesis  six 
hours  are  required. 

New  Testament  Courses  in  English 

25.  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus. — This  course  is  an 
attempt  to  get  at  the  main  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  and 
his  fundamental  teachings  through  a  constructive  applica- 
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tion  of  modern  historical  and  literary  methods  to  the  study 
of  the  Gospels. 

26.  The  Social  and  Ethical  Teachings  op  Jesus.  With 
the  Gospels  as  a  basis,  the  form,  methods,  and  sources  of 
Jesus'  teachings  are  considered.  The  particular  teachings 
that  he  made  prominent,  especially  those  concerning  con- 
duct and  our  relations  with  fellow  men  are  carefully  noted. 
Two  hours. 

27.  New  Testament  Epistles. — The  growth  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  period  immediately  following  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  is  studied  from  the  narrative 
of  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  from  the  letters  of  the  early 
apostolic  missionaries.  Light  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Epistles  is  sought  from  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  they  were  written.     Two  hours. 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

Dean    Main 

28.  Biblical  History. — A  brief  survey  of  the  contents 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  historical  periods 
from  the  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
Three  hours. 

29.  General  Church  History. — An  historical  survey 
of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern  Christianity,  as  an  essen- 
tial preparation  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  particular 
periods.      Four  hours.     Required. 

30.  The  Early  Church. — A  study  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  from  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  period  to  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.     Two  hours. 

31.  The  Medieval  Age  and  the  Reformation. — A  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  history  of  Christendom  from  the  eve  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  376  to  1648  A. 
D.  The  political  history  of  Europe  in  this  period  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  history  of  the  church.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  life  of  the  times,  the  conditions*  out  of 
which  medieval  institutions  grew,  and  the  importance  of  the 
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period  as  a  seed  time  for  modern  civilization.  The  growth 
of  monasticism,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  Crusades 
and  the  Reformation  are  among  the  interesting  features. 
Three  hours.     Two  semesters.      Professor  Norwood. 

32.  Christianity  in  Europe  and  America  since  A.  D. 
1648.     Two  hours. 

33.  History  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists.— The  history  of  the  Sabbath  will  be  sketched  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  history  of  organized  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
churches ;  the  heroic  struggles  of  English  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tists will  be  studied  and  the  spread  and  development  of  the 
American  churches  will  be  traced.  The  development  of 
organized  denominational  life  will  also  receive  careful  con- 
sideration. Three  hours.  Required.  Rev.  Walter  L. 
Greene. 

34.  Missions. — A  study  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
religious  movements,  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  world,  in  modern  times.     Two  hours. 

HOMILETICS,   PUBLIC   SPEAKING,   AND   PASTORAL 

THEOLOGY 

Dean  Main 

35.  The  Preacher's  Calling. — A  study  of  the  nature, 
purpose,  and  value  of  preaching.     Two  hours.  Required. 

36.  The  Preacher. — The  minister  as  a  man,  a  Chris- 
tian, a  herald,  and  a  teacher.     Two  hours.    Required. 

37.  Preaching. — A  study  of  the  elements  of  efficieux 
preaching.     Two  hours.     Required. 

38.  Elementary  Public  Speaking. — Principles  of 
voice  and  gesture  with  application  of  the  same  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  literary  and  dramatic  classics.  Development  of 
poise  and  individuality  before  an  audience.  Systematic 
analysis  of  thought  processes  as  revealed  through  spoken 
word.  Correction  of  vocal  defects  and  personal  mannerisms. 
A  careful  study  of  English  masterpieces.  Two  hours.  Two 
semesters.    Required.     Miss  Weed. 
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39.  Advanced  Public  Speaking. — Continued  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  voice  and  gesture.  Instruction  m 
the  reading  of  hymns  and  scripture  passages,  and  in  the  de- 
livery of  sermons.  Careful  drill  in  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing that  the  student  may  well  express  his  own  thoughts  with- 
out a  manuscript.     Two  hours.     Required.      Miss  Weed. 

40.  Pastoral  Theology. — A  study  of  the  work  of  the 
minister  as  preacher,  pastor,  friend,  and  leader,  in  the 
church,  home,  and  community,  and  in  the  varied  forms  of 
individual  and  organized  church  life  and  activity,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  the  duty  of  Christians  to  a  world  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  poverty  and  need,  outside  the  church.  A 
true  Christian  church  must  be  a  working  church.  The 
growth  of  believers  in  holiness,  spiritual-mindedness,  and 
likeness  to  Christ  in  service;  the  educational  work  of  the 
church ;  evangelism  and  missions ;  the  religious  and  moral 
phases  of  social,  industrial,  and  political  conditions ;  existing 
pauperism,  vice,  and  crime, — these  are  matters  of  supreme 
concern  to  every  minister  and  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Six 
hours.     Two  required. 

41.  Industrial  Problems. — A  general  introductory 
survey  of  the  field  of  economics.  The  laws  of  production, 
distribution,  exchange,  and  consumption  are  studied,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the 
science  as  they  appear  in  modern  industrial  society.  If  we 
would  judge  of  the  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  and  help  the 
weak,  we  must  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  individual.  One  who  is 
called  to  promote  individual  righteousness  and  social  justice 
should  have  at  least  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  our  social 
order.     Three  hours.     Professor  Norwood. 

42.  Rural  Sociology. — A  study  of  the  conditions, 
needs,  and  opportunities  of  village  and  country  life.  The 
home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  farm,  are  leading  ele- 
ments in  this  life.  Careful  inquiry  into  the  problems  and 
their  possible  solution  is  of  greatest  importance.  Two 
hours. 

43.  Religious  Pedagogy. — A  study  of  the  problems, 
principles,  methods,  and  materials  that  pertain  to  the  teach- 
ing function  of  the  church.     The  opportunities,  responsibil- 
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normal  forms  which  it  assumes,  the  laws  which  govern  it, 
and  its  relation  to  behavior.  This  general  survey  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  detailed  examination  into  the  mental  factors 
involved  in  reasoning,  inductive  and  deductive.  The  falla- 
cies to  which  such  reasoning  is  exposed  and  statistical 
ity,  and  equipment  of  the  Church  School  will  receive 
thorough  consideration.     Two  hours. 

44.  General  Agriculture. — A  course/  designed  to 
teach  the  elements  of  soils,  fertilizers  and  farm  management ; 
also  to  give  a  brief  understanding  of  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  arts  of  dairy  and  horticulture.  This  course  is 
offered  by  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture,  and 
is  especially  designed  for  College  and  Theological  students. 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  throughout 
the  year.  Three  hours.  Two  semesters.  Director  Wright, 
Professors  DuBois  and  Pontius. 

45.  Elementary  Psychology  and  Logic. — A  study  is 
made  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  consciousness,  the 
methods  for  compiling  data  are  taken  up  here.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  make  constant  application  of  his  knowledge 
in  the  interpretation  and  control  of  his  own  life  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  action,  and  in  the  critical  estimation  of  the  at- 
titudes and  inference  of  others.  Two  hours.  Two  semes- 
ters.    Mr.  Willson. 

46.  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Backward  and 
Feebleminded  Children. — A  study  of  the  causes  and  the 
mental  and  physical  symptoms  of  degeneracy,  methods  of 
diagnosis,  mental  tests,  and  the  education  of  the  subnormal 
child.  Neurotic  tendencies,  epilepsy,  and  the  influences  of 
diseases  and  injuries  on  the  normal  development  of  the  child 
find  a  place  here.  A  critical  survey  of  the  psycho-analytic 
methods  of  Freund  will  be  attempted  if  time  permits.  Pre- 
requisite No.  45.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Willson. 

47.  Educational  Psychology. — Application  of  the 
principles  of  general  psychology  to  the  educative  process; 
the  special  psychology  of  practice,  interest,  work,  fatigue, 
individual  differences.  The  psychology  of  adolescence  and 
of  the  more  important  high  school  subjects  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite  No.  45.  Two  hours.  Professor  Gambrill  or 
Professor  Clarke. 
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48.  Child  Study. — A  study  of  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  normal  childhood  and  adolescence,  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  training 
of  children,  whether  as  teachers  or  otherwise.  Prerequisite 
No.  45.  Two  hours.  Professor  Gambrill  or  Professor 
Clarke. 

49.  Religious  Education  of  Children. —The  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  early  religious 
education  of  children  in  such  a  way  that  there  may  be 
nothing  to  unlearn  in  their  later  contact  with  science  and 
philosophy,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  a  break  in  ex- 
perience or  a  violent  religious  reconstruction.  One  hour. 
Professor  Gambrill  or  Professor  Clarke. 

50.  Social  Phases  of  Education. — An  interpretation 
of  the  factors,  processes  and  agencies  of  education  in  terms 
of  their  social  meaning  and  function.  Two  hours.  Profes- 
sor Gambrill  or  Professor  Clarke. 

51.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  (1)  A  study  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  philosophy  as  related  to  the  unify- 
ing of  individual  experience  and  knowledge.  (2)  A  brief 
survey  of  the  history  of  human  thought  showing  at  different 
periods  the  relation  of  social  conditions  and  the  state  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  to  the  dominant  problems  and  their  at- 
tempted solutions.  (3)  Contemporary  tendencies  in  phil- 
osophic thought.  Prerequisite  No.  45.  Three  hours.  Profes- 
sor Gambrill  or  Professor  Clarke. 

52.  Contemporary  Social  Problems.  A  study  of 
social  subjects  of  present  interest,  such  as  the  modern  family, 
child  welfare,  rural  life  problems,  industry,  poverty,  crime, 
degeneracy,  immigration,  feminism,  socialism,  etc.  Each 
student  is  required  to  prepare  a  paper  based  upon  intensive 
study  of  some  specific  problem.  Two  hours.  Professor  Gam- 
brill or  Professor  Clarke. 

53.  Principles  of  Sociology.  Deals  with  the  nature 
and  laws  of  human  society,  the  primary  social  factors,  social 
groupings,  and  the  process  of  social  evolution  which  has  pro- 
duced our  present  society.  Course  52  should  precede  this  if 
possible.  Two  hours.  Professor  Gambrill  or  Professor 
Clarke. 
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RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION 

The  purpose,  in  the  organization  of  this  department,  is  to 
help  young  men  and  women  prepare  for  the  opportunity  and 
need  of  religious  and  social-service  leadership,  in  church 
and  community.  In  principle  and  practice  the  movement 
is  non-sectarian. 

If  religion  is  what  many  millions  believe  it  to  be;  if 
character  and  conduct  are  supreme  things  as  reason  and 
conscience  teach ;  if  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  of  all  books  on 
morals  and  religion,  as  millions  think  it  is;  if  truest  great- 
ness and  goodness  come  by  the  way  of  service;  if  trained 
and  informed  minds  see  deepest  and  farthest, — then  religious 
education  is  well  worth  while.  We  need  more  Education 
in  our  Religion,  and  more  Religion  in  our  Education. 

Schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  are  giving  increasing- 
ly extensive  and  thorough  attention  to  the  study  of  subjects 
relating  to  personality,  the  Bible,  religion,  and  the  ethics  of 
individual  and  associated  life.  Alfred  College  has  recently 
placed  Religious  Education  in  its  list  of  thirteen  major  sub- 
jects ;  and,  in  its  latest  catalogue,  announces  a 

"Department  of  Religious  Education 

"Alfred  Theological  Seminary  offers  twelve  courses  to 
college  students,  of  which  a  minimum  of  sixteen  hours  may 
constitute  a  major  in  religious  education.  Students  major- 
ing in  this  department  should  elect  as  collateral  work,  physi- 
ology, educational  psychology,  child  study,  and  public  speak- 
ing. (For  more  extended  description  of  the  courses  in  this 
department  see  catalogue  of  Alfred  Theological  Seminary.) " 
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The  following  are  the  twelve  courses  in  which  one  who 
elects  religious  education  as  a  major  subject  must  take  not 
less  than  sixteen  hours : 

Life  of  Christ.     2  hours.     No.  25. 

Apostolic  Age.     2  hours.     No.  27. 

History  of  the  Church.     2  hours.     No.  29. 

Ethics  of  Jesus.     2  hours.     No.  26. 

Religious  Teachings  of  Jesus.     2  hours.     No.  3. 

Rural  Sociology.     2  hours.     No.  42. 

Religious  Pedagogy.     2  hours.     No.  43. 

Teachings  of  the  Christian  Religion.     2  hours.     No.  4. 

Philosophy  of  Religion.     2  hours.     No.  5. 

Biblical  Introduction.     2  hours.     No.   6. 

Religious  Value  of  the  Old  Testament.  2  hours.   No.  19. 

Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament.    4  hours.  No.  15. 

Only  students  in  the  classical  and  philosophical  courses 
may  major  in  religious  education ;  but  all  college  students 
may  take  a  part  of  their  general  elective  work  in  this  de- 
partment ;  and  they  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    WORK 

The  attention  of  pastors,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  other 
Christian  workers,  and  all  who  may  be  interested,  is  called 
to  the  subjects  taken  by  our  regular  theological  students, 
and  especially  to  those  offered  in  the  department  of  Religious 
Education  to  college  students. 

Correspondence  students  can  cover  very  much  the  same 
ground  as  that  covered  by  resident  students,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  class  discussions  and  associated  school  life,  for 
which  there  is  no  adequate  substitute. 

The  work  consists  chiefly  of  prescribed  reading.  Credits 
cannot  be  given,  as  a  rule,  to  count  toward  graduation;  but 
for  fifteen  or  more  semester  hours  of  correspondence  work, 
certificates  will  be  given  in  which  forty-five  ordinary  hours 
of  assigned  study  will  be  recognized  as  one  semester  hour. 

As  far  as  practicable  and  necessary,  books  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Circulating  Library  of  the  Seminary. 
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REGISTRY  OP  STUDENTS,  1912-1916 


191 2-3 


Atz,  Samuel  David 
Ehret,  A.  Clyde 
Ehret,  Clella  Ford 
Goff,  Ira  Sylvanus 
Greene,  Leslie  Oscar 
Polan,  Adeline  Almira  Shaw 
Polan,  Herbert  Lewis 
Simpson,  Amelia  Rittenhouse 
Simpson,   William  Marley 
Sutton,  Erlo  Everett 
Wells,  Leslie  T. 


Elizabeth,  111. 
Berea,  W.  Va. 
West  Union,  W.  Va. 
Harrisville,  W.  Va. 
North  Loup,  Neb. 
Milton,  Wis. 
Jackson  Center,  O. 
Gentry,    Ark. 
Jackson  Center,  O. 
Berea,  W.  Va. 
Riverhead,  L.  I. 


1913--4 


Barbour,  Thomas  Milton 
Ehret,  A.   Clyde 
England,  Aquila  Barber 
Goff,  Ira   Sylvanus 
Greene,  Leslie  Oscar 
Simpson,   William   Marley 
Sutton,  Erlo  Everett 


DeRuyter 
Berea,    W.    Va. 
Pedricktown,  N.  J. 
Harrisville,  W.  Va. 
North  Loup,  Neb. 
Jackson    Center,    O. 
Berea,  W.  Va. 


1914-5 


Barbour,  Thomas  Milton 
Ehret,  A.  Clyde 
England,  Aquila  Barber 
Fink,  Lena  Evelyn 
Goff,  Ira  Sylvanus 


DeRuyter 
Berea,  W.  Va. 
Pedricktown,  N.  J. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Harrisville,  W.  Va. 


Summer  Session  1915 


Davis,  Anna  S. 
Dixon,  H.  May 
Fisk,  Byron  E. 
Hart,  Jane 

North,  Emma  Rollins 
North,  Samuel  M. 
Palmer,  Charles  H. 
Smart,  Frances  J. 
Stanton,  Loisanna  T. 
VanHorn,  Edna  Ruth 
Whitney,  Norman  J. 


Alfred 
Shiloh,  N.  J. 
Coudersport,  Pa. 
Hornell 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Alfred 
Cohocton 
Alfred 

Salem,  W.  Va. 
Machias 


1915-6 


Burdick,  Paul  Stanley 
England,  Aquila  Barber 
Goff,  Ira  Sylvanus 
Shannon,  Robert  Ross 
Simpson,  William  Marley 
Stuart,  Aaron  Carroll 


Little  Genesee 

Pedricktown,  N.  J. 

Harrisville,  W.  Va. 

Almond 

Jackson  Center,  O. 

Almond 


Graduates  in  1915 


Ehret,  A.  Clyde,  B.  D., 
Skaggs,  James  LeRoy, 


Berea,  W.  Va. 
Billings,  Mo. 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  members  of  the  Seminary  faculty 
have  admitted  college  students  to  their  classes,  and  frequently  have 
organized  classes  expressly  for  college  students.  These  courses 
are  credited  as  college  work,  and  the  students  are  registered  in  the 
College  and  not  in  the  Seminary. 

In  1912-13,  ten  students. 
In  1913-14,  five  students. 
In  1914-15,  seven  students. 
In  1915-16,  fourteen  students. 
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FINANCIAL 

Alfred  Theological  Seminary  makes  no  charge  for  tuition, 
and  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  friends  and  the  in- 
come from  gifts  the  principal  of  which  has  been  invested  in 
trust  funds.  Although  the  permanent  funds  have  been 
considerably  increased  of  late  the  income  is  not  yet  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Seminary.  Those  who  are  in 
earnest  in  their  desire  for  the  thorough  education  for  our 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider this  channel  for  their  benevolence. 

Many  people  will  prefer  to  give  by  will,  but  others  will 
doubtess  find  it  convenient  to  add  to  the  endowments  in 
their  own  lifetime,  especially  as  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Edu- 
cation Society  has  undertaken  to  grant  annuities  to  those 
who  wish  to  give  funds  at  once  but  feel  obliged  to  reserve  the 
income  during  their  lifetime. 

For  particulars  inquire  of 

William  C.  Whitford, 
President  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Education 
Society,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Or 

Paul  E.  Tits  worth, 
J.  Nelson  Norwood, 
Curtis  F.  Randolph, 

Committee. 
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Form  of  Bequest 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Seventh-day  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society  of  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  a  body  corporate  and  politic  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  and  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  ex- 
penses of  Alfred  Theological  Seminary. 
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Those  undertaking  to  keep  a  file  of  the  catalogues  of  Alfred 
Theological  Seminary  will  notice  that  a  catalogue  is  not  published 
every  year.  This  is  No.  7.  Those  which  have  preceded  have  been 
published  as  follows:  Nov.  1901,  Nov.  1903,  Jan.  1906,  Nov.  1907, 
Nov.  1909,  March  1912. 
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